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house, had broken the Congregational descent
and become an Episcopalian, Morgan Dix was
of old Puritan, New England stock, and of a
family of fighters as well. Great-grandfather,
grandfather, and father all served in the army.
Austerity and soldier-like qualities were con-
spicuous in his character. "You can see in his
face," some one said upon meeting him, ''that he
is determined to keep the devil down." Although
rector of the wealthiest and most fashionable par-
ish in the country, he denounced the vices of
fashionable society with startling frankness and
directness. Pacifism was a doctrine repugnant
to him. While the International Arbitration and
Peace Conference was being held in New York
in 1907, he preached a sermon before the Loyal
Legion in which he spoke of the "ancient, hon-
orable, and necessary art of war," and affirmed
the dignity of the military profession, and the
necessity of an adequate army and navy (Out-
look, May 9,1908). He was an able administra-
tor, and during his rectorship the varied reli-
gious, educational, and charitable work of the
parish had large and wise extension. For years
he presided over the House of Deputies of the
General Convention, and was influential in the
councils of the church. From 1862 to 1908 he
was an active trustee of Columbia College. At
his death, however, there was unanimous agree-
ment that he was first and foremost a parish
priest, concerned primarily with the moral and
spiritual needs of his people. He was an active
supporter of the Sisterhood of St Mary, one of
the earliest sisterhoods of the Episcopal Church,
and long its pastor, preparing for it the Book of
Hours (1866), and writing the life of its first
Mother Superior, Harriet Starr Cannon (1896).
His liturgical knowledge was extensive, and he
did much for the development of church music,
especially the choral service. Theologically he
was strongly conservative, deploring the exercise
of private judgment in matters of religion and
worship, and proclaiming the divine institution
of the church, priesthood, and sacraments, and
the authority of the ancient creeds. Believing
that marriage is not merely a civil contract but
a holy ordinance, and ought never to be dis-
solved, he took strong ground against the "di-
vorce abomination/1 His old-fashioned attitude
on the sphere of women, set forth in Lectures
on the Calling of a Christian Woman (1883),
evoked a spirited reply from Lillie Devereux
Blake [g.v.], entitled Woman's Place Today
(1883). He had more than average literary abil-
ity and his numerous publications include ser-
mons, manuals of religious instruction, aids to
worship, lectures on theological subjects, An Ex-
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position of the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans,
According to the Analogy of the Catholic Faith
(1862) and a similar study of Galatians and
Colossians (1864); A History of the Parish of
Trinity Church in the City of New York (4 vols.,
1898-1906); and an excellent life of his father,
Memoirs of John Adams Dix (2 vols., 1883). On
Apr. 19, 1908, ten days before his death, he
preached the Easter sermon at Trinity Church.

[Year Book and Register of the Parish of Trinity
Church, 1909; Columbia Univ. Quarterly, June 1908;
Who's Who in America, 1906^7; The Churchman,
May 9, 1908; N. Y. Tribune, Times, and Evening Post
for Apr. 30, 1908.]                                       H.E.S.

DIXON, JAMES (Aug. 5, i8i4-Mar. 27,
1873), congressman, was born in Enfield, Conn.,
the son of William and Alary (Field) Dixon. He
prepared for college in the neighboring town of
Ellington, and entered Williams at the age of six-
teen, graduating with the dass of 1834. Soon
afterward he began the study of law under his
father, and on being admitted to the bar, began
practise in his home town, Enfield. In 1839 he
moved to Hartford, and was taken into partner-
ship with W. W. Ellsworth. On Oct. I of the
following year Dixon married Elizabeth, daugh-
ter of the Rev. Jonathan Cogswell, professor of
ecclesiastical history in the Theological Insti-
tute at East Windsor, Conn. His political career
began in 1837, when at the age of twenty-three
he was sent to the state legislature as a represen-
tative from Enfield. He was reflected the fol-
lowing year. After 1839 he became a leader of
the Whig party in Hartford. In 1844 he served
another term as state legislator. A year later he
was sent to Congress, serving until 1849. ^n
Congress he was a conservative Whig. His
speeches in the House followed accepted lines of
Whig policy. In 1846 he spoke against the re-
duction of import duties. The point at issue was,
he declared, whether this country should employ
its own labor to supply its wants, or give occu-
pation to foreign workmen. The laboring classes,
he asserted, desired a protective tariff (Congres-
sional Globe, 29 Cong., i Sess., App., pp. 1061
ff.). He spoke several times on the important
question of the Mexican War. In 1847 he ener-
getically supported the Wilmot Proviso (Ibid.,
29 Cong., 2 Sess., App., pp. 332 ff.). Later he up-
held the Whig point of view that the war had
been unnecessarily and unconstitutionally com-
menced by the president (Ibid., 30 Cong., i Sess.,
pp. 227 ff.). Returning to Hartford from Con-
gress, he resumed law practise, and was also for
some years president of the Hartford Life Insur-
ance Company, In 1854 he served a term as sen-
ator in the state legislature. Two years later he
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